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Chapter 1 


A Glimpse of Hope 


One early morning in June 1751, I locked the 
door of my father’s house for the last time and 
went down the road. The sun was shining 


Mr. Campbell, the 
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if I had eaten my 
had done this, the 
said, 


d, hearing that I 
held my hand and 


to walk silently. After a while, he 
asked, «Are you sorry to leave Essandean?». 

«1 cannot tell, sir, because I don’t know 
where I am going». I said. «Essendean is a good 
place to live in. I have always been happy here; 
but I have never lived anywhere else. Now that 
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I have lost both my father and mother, they will 
be no nearer to me in Essendean than in any 
other country. I can only go where I can earn 
my living and make my fortune». 


«You are right, Davie», said Mr. Campbell. 
«Then I have to tell you your fortune as far as I 
can. After your mother’s death, and when your 
father was in his death bed, he gave me a letter 
and said, «When I die, and when the house and 
furniture are sold, give this letter to my son and 
send him to the House of Shaws near Cramond. 
That house is mine, and my son must go back to it», 

«The House of Shaws?» I cried with surprise. 
«Did my poor father belong to the House of 
Shaws?». 


«I know nothing about that», said Mr. Camp- 
bell, «but the name of that family, Davie boy, is 
the same as your own — Balfour of Shaws. It is 
a very ancient, good, and respected family. But 
it doesn’t seen as wealthy as it used to be in the 
past. Your father was a respected gentleman as 
well as a good teacher. He was the best teacher 
in his school». 


The mayor handed me the letter. It was 
addressed, «This letter is to be given to Ebenezer 
Balfour, Esquire in the House of Shaws, by my 
son, David Balfour?. 
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This piece of information surprised me great- 
ly. No one had mentioned anything about my 
family during my seventeen years. I was think- 
ing deeply when it occurred to me whether I 
should go or not. 


«Mr. Campbell», I said suddenly, «If you 
were me, would you go?» 


«Yes, for sure», said the mayor. «I would go 
without any hesitation. A strong youth like you 
should walk to Cramond in two days. If your 
wealthy relatives do not welcome you — well, 
you can come back and knock at my door again. 
But let's hope that you will be well received, 
and that you will have a great future. Mean- 
while, it is my duty to warn you about some of 
the dangers that you may encounter». 


He chose a big stone by the road and sat 
down, and put a handkerchief over the hat for 
the sun was getting hot. He warned me about 
a large number of sins which I had never thought 
of. At the end, he taught me how to behave in 
the great house I was going to. He said, 


«Never forget, Davie, that though you are well 
born, you have been raised in the country. Do not 
bring shame to us. In that great respected 
house, be careful and obedient. It’s your duty, and 
it should be your pleasure, to obey the laird». 
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I replied, «Well, sir, I hope it will be a plea- 
sure. I promise I shall do my best to please 
him». 

«That’s good», said Mr. Campbell. Then he 
suddenly took me in his arms and kissed me. He 
said farewell, turned quickly, and walked home. 
I stood and watched him until he was out of 
sight. He was hurrying home without stopping 
to look back. I felt that he was so sad to look at 
me again. Anyway, I myself wasn’t really sad. I 
was quite anxious to leave the quiet countryside 
and settle in a great house, among rich and re- 
spected gentlemen of my own family. 


I carried my bundle and continued my way up 
the hill. As I came to the green road through 
the heather, I took a last look at Essendean, the 
trees around it, and the big rowans in the yard 
where my father and mother lay buried. 
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Chapter 2 


ALetter of Introduction 


Two days later, reaching the top of a hill, 1 
saw all the country before me, sloping down to 
the sea. In the middle of this, on a long low hill, 
the city of Edinburgh poured out smoke. There 
was a flag upon the castle, and shi or 
were at anchor in the river. 


A little further on, I was,t 
mond. Then I began to 
House of Shaws. Ii 
to surprise the peo 
thought that they 


was in Cfa- 


en had given me the same look, I 
ink that there was something strange 
about the House of Shaws itself. 


At last, seeing a farm worker coming along 
the road on his cart, I asked him if he had ever 
heard of a place called the House of Shaws. 
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«Ay», said he. «Why?». 
«ls it a great house?» I asked. 


«Certainly», said he. «The house is a big 
one». 


«Ay», said I. «But what about the people that 
live in it?». 


«People?» said the man. «Are you mad? 
There are no people there — no real people». 


«What about Mr. Ebenezer?». 


«Oh, ay», said the man. «There’s the laird, 
certainly, if it’s him you want. Why do you want 
to see him?». 


«I was told I might get some work», I said, 
looking as modest as I could. 


«What?» said he, so loudly that his horse 
jumped. 

«Well, it’s not my business», he added, «but 
you seem a good boy. Take my advice and keep 
away from the Shaws. 


If I had only been a little nearer Essendean I 
would have ended my adventure and returned to 
Mr. Campbell’s house. But as I had come so far 
already I had to finish the journey. I began to 
walk more slowly, but I still kept on. 
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Towards evening I met a fat, dark, angry 
looking woman walking down the hill. When I 
asked the way to the House of Shaws she turned 
round, led me up a hill and pointed to a big 
house standing in the bottom of the next valley. 
The country about it was pretty with its streams 
and woods, and the crops looked good. But the 
house itself was a ruin. No road led to it. No 
smoke rose from any of the chimneys. Nor was 
there anything like a garden. My heart sank. 


«ls that the House of Shaws?» I cried. 


The woman’s face lit up with hatred. «That is 
the House of Shaws!» she cried. «Blood built it; 
blood stopped the building of it; blood shall 
bring it down. See here!. I spit upon the 
ground! Black be its fate». 


Then the woman turned quickly and went 
down the hill. I stood where she left me with my 
hair on end. In those days people still believed 
in witches and were frightened by curses. Fear 
took the strength out of my legs. 


I sat down and looked at the House of Shaws. 
The more I looked the pleasanter the country- 
side appeared. There were hawthorn bushes full 
of flowers. There were sheep in the fields. But 
the ugly house in the middle of it did not please 
me at all. 
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At last the sun went down, and then I saw a 
little smoke rising from a chimney of the house 
into the yellow sky. There was not very much, 
but it showed that there was food and warmth 
and a fire and some living person who must 
have lit it. This comforted me. 


So I followed a little path towards the house. 
The nearer I came the more miserable it looked. 
One end of the house had never been finished 
and there was no roof on it. Many of the win- 
dows had no glass and the bats flew in and out. 


Night had begun to fall as I came close, and 
in three of the lower windows the light of a little 
fire glowed. 


Was this the palace I had come to see? Would 
I find new friends and make my fortune within 
these walls? In my father’s poor little house in 
Essendean the fire and bright lights could be 
seen a mile away and the door was open to ev- 
ery passerby, 

I heard someone inside moving around. I lifted 
my hand and knocked at the door once. Then I 
stood and waited. The house had fallen into dead 
silence; a whole minute passed and nothing 
moved but the bats. I knocked again and listened 
again. I could hear the clock inside, but whoever 
was in the house must have held his breath. 
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I was almost ready to run away — but then 
I suddenly became angry instead and began to 
kick and beat the door and to shout for Mr. 
Balfour. I was doing this when I heard a cough 
above me. Looking up I saw a man’s head and 
the mouth of a gun at one of the windows. 


«It’s loaded», said a voice. 


«I have come with a letter», I said, «to Mr. 
Ebenezer Balfour of Shaws. Is he here?». 


«Who sent it?»asked the man with a gun. 

«Why should I tell you?» said I. 

«Well then», was the reply, «you can put it 
down on the doorstep and go away», 


«I will certainly not», I cried, «I will give it to 
Mr. Balfour, as I was told to do. It is a letter of 
introduction». 


«Who are you?» was the next question, after 
a minute or so. 


«I am not ashamed of my name», said I. 
«They call me David Balfour». 


After quite a long silence, and in a very diffe- 
rent voice, the next question followed. 


«ls your father dead?». 
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I was so surprised at this that I could not reply. 


«Ay», the man said. «He is dead, no doubt: 
and that is why you come knocking at my 
door». There was another silence. «Well, man», 
he said at last, «I'll let you in». Then he dis- 
appeared from the window. 
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Chapter 3 


The Misanthropist 


Soon there was the noise of locks being unfas- 
tened and the door was carefully opened. It shut 


again, I went forward t 
tered the 


and it showed me 
saw. A dozen plates 
ie table was laid for sup- 
ridge, a spoon and a cup 
not another thing in that 
room except locked trunks 
a corner cupboard with a big 


As soon as the front door was locked the man 
joined me. He was a small, bent, narrow- 
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shouldered creature and his age might have 
been anything between fifty and seventy years. 
He wore a woolen nightcap and nightdress in- 
stead of a coat. He had not shaved for a long 
time. But what worried me most was that he 
would neither look away from me nor look me 
straight in the face. I could not guess who he 
was, but he seemed like an old, useless servant 
who had been left in charge of the house. 


«Are you hungry?» he asked. «You can eat 
that bit of porridge». 


I said that I was afraid it was his own supper. 

«I don’t need it», he said. «I'll drink the 
juice». 

He drank about half the cup. Then he sud- 


denly held out his hand. «Let me see the letter», 
said he. 


I told him the letter was for Mr. Balfour, not 
for him. 


«And who do you think I am?» said he. «Give 
me Alexander’s letter». 


«You know my father’s name?». 


«It would be strange if I didn’t, for he was my 
brother. Although you don’t seem to like me — 
or my house — or my good porridge — I am 
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your uncle, Davie. So give me the letter and sit 
down and eat». 


I gave him the letter and sat down. 


My uncle, leaning towards the fire, turned the 
letter over and over in his hand. 


«Do you know what’s in it?» he asked sud- 
denly. 


«You can see yourself, sir, that it is not 
opened», I said. 


«Yes», said he. «But why did you come? You 
have some hopes, no doubt? You want me to 
help you?». 


«I came to give you the letter», I said. «I 
admit that when I was told that I had rich rela- 
tions I hoped they might help me. But I am not 
a beggar. I have friends of my own who will be 
happy to help me». 


«Don’t get in a temper», said Uncle 
Ebenezer. «We shall get on very well later, Has 
your father been dead long?». 

«Three weeks», I said. 


«He was a secret man. He never said much 
when he was young. Did he tell you much about 
me?», 
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«Until you told me, sir, I never knew that he 
had a brother. I had never even heard the name 
of Shaws before he died», 


«Well, well», he said. «A strange man!» But 
he seemed to like me more and jumped up and 
put his hand on my shoulder. «We’ll get on very 
well», he cried. «I’m quite glad I let you in. 
Now come to your room». 


Without any lamp or candle he led me down a 
dark passage, up some steps and unlocked a 
door. Then he told me to go in, because this 
was my bedroom. I did as he said, but begged 
for a light, as I could not even see the bed, 


«No!» Said he. «I will not allow lights in a 
house. I am afraid of fires. Goodnight to you, 
Davie». Before I had time to argue, he shut the 
door and locked me in. I did not know whether 
to laugh or cry. The bed was too wet to sleep in 
and the room was cold. But luckily I had my 
plaid and, wrapping myself in it, I lay down on 
the floor and fell quickly asleep. 


As soon as the sun rose I opened my eyes. 
The room in which I lay was large and well fur- 
nished, with three good windows. Ten or twenty 
years ago it must have been a pleasant room. 
But damp, dirt and insects had ruined it. The 
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sun was shining outside, but inside it was very 
cold. I shouted until my uncle came and let me 
out. 


Breakfast was the same as supper — porridge 
and juice. When we had finished my Uncle 
Ebenezer sat in the sun and smoked. From time 
to time he asked me questions. «How is your 
mother?» I told him she was dead. «Who were 
those friends of yours?» I told him that they 
were all called Campbell. There was really only 
one man of that name whom I could call a 
friend, but I did not tell my uncle this. 


He thought about this, and then he said, 
«Davie, you were right to come to your uncle 
Ebenezer. I am going to help you. But, while I 
am thinking what to do for you, I would not like 
the Balfours to be talked about by those High- 
land Campbells. So I ask you to keep quiet 
while you are here. Send no letters and no word 
to anyone». 


«Very well», said I. «If you want to help me, 
I shall certainly be glad and grateful. It is better 
that I should be helped by my own family than 
by strangers. I shall try to get on well with you, 
and if we do not agree it will not be my fault». 
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Chapter 4 


Secret Thoughts 


The day passed quite well. We had cold por- 
ridge again for lunch and hot porridge at night. 
Porridge and juice was all my uncle ate. He did 
not speak much, except for a question some- 
times after a long silence. When I tried to talk 
about my future he would not reply. In a room 
next to the kitchen I found a great many books, 
both Latin and English, which I enjoyed all 
afternoon. 


I found one thing which puzzled me. Inside 
the cover of one book was written, in my 
father’s writing, «To my brother Ebenezer on 
his fifth birthday». What puzzled me was this: as 
my father was, of course, the younger brother, 
he must either have made some strange mistake 
or he must have written, before he was five 
years old, an excellent, clear hand-writing. 


This puzzled me so much that when I went 
back to the kitchen I asked uncle Ebenezer 
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whether my father had been very quick to learn 
reading and writing. 


«Alexander?» was the reply. «Not he! I was 
quicker myself! I was a clever little boy. Why, 1 
could read as soon as he could». 


This puzzled me even more, and so I asked if 
he and my father had been twins. 


He jumped off his chair and the spoon fell on 
the ground. «Why do you ask that?» he said 
and, catching me by the coat, he looked for the 
first time straight in my eyes. 


«What do you mean?» I asked calmly, for I 
was much stronger than he was. «Take your 
hands off my coat. This is not the way to act». 


My uncle seemed to pull himself back with a 
great effort. «David», he said. «You shouldn't 
speak to me about your father. That’s the trou- 
ble. He was the only brother I ever had», he 
added, without much sorrow. Then he started 
his supper again, but still trembling. 


All this was difficult to understand. I feared 
that perhaps my uncle was mad and even 
dangerous. But suddenly I remembered an old 
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song I had heard. It was about a poor boy, who 
was the real heir in a rich family, and a wicked 
uncle who tried to steal his land and money. 
Why did my uncle act in this way unless he was 
afraid of me for some reason? With this idea in 
my mind, I began to watch him more closely. 
He seemed to have secret thoughts. As I watch- 
ed him I became sure that these thoughts were 
not friendly to myself. 


After supper my uncle sat for a while in front 
of the fire. «Davie», he said at last, «I have 
been thinking. I promised your father before 
you were born to give you a little money. Well, 
I have kept that money separate and it is now 
just exactly...» — here he hesitated, then added 
unwillingly, «thirty-seven guineas!». 


I could see that this story was a lie, but I 
could not understand what his purpose was. He 
told me to go outside while he got the money. I 
went out and stood in the dark, wondering what 
trick he was planning. But when he called me 
back to the house — there they were! Thirty- 
seven golden guineas for me! «This will show 
you that I keep my promises», he said, as he 
gave them to me. 
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I was so surprised by his generosity that I 
could hardly thank him. But still I could not 
understand why he gave me the money. We sat 
looking at each other silently for some time. 


Presently he spoke again. «Now you can do 
something for me», he said. «You can help me 
with the house and garden as I am growingiold?» 


Of course I agreed and at once he jumped up 
eagerly. «Well, let's begin now. Here’s the key 
to the tower at the end of the house. Climb the 
tower stairs and bring me the box that is in the 
room at the top. The stairs are good, so you 
won't need a light? 


When I went outside it was a black night, a 
storm was starting and the lightning nearly 
blinded me. I felt my way along the wall to the 
tower door, unlocked it and felt with my hand 
for the stairs. Up and up I went, feeling each 
step with my hands. Gradually the stairs seemed 
to be brighter, though it was still very dark, and 
I could not see where they led. I was wondering 
where this dim light came from, when suddenly 
a flash of lightning lit up the tower. For one mo- 
ment;I could see every step ahead — and what 
steps! For now I saw that at this height the wall 
of the tower was not finished and that the stair 
was wide open to the night. If I had stepped one 
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inch to the right I would have fallen to my 
death. The top was near, and there. in the flash 
of lightning, I could see that there was no room 
with a box waiting for me — but only a last step 
leading into space! The tower had never been 
finished. My uncle had sent me to my death. 


On hands and knees I crawled down the stairs 
again, backwards all the way. The rain had star- 
ted now and my feet aften slipped on the wet 
stone. Only the anger in my heart gave me cour- 
age to go steadily down, without thinking of the 
certain death which lay beneath me if I slipped. 


When I got to the bottom I stopped a mo- 
ment, then walked softly back to the house. In 
his excitement my uncle must have forgotten to 
lock the door. I went in quietly and stood there 
watching him. His back was turned to me and 
he was drinking out of a bottle, groaning with 
terror between each mouthful. I stepped for- 
ward and brought my hands down upon his 
shoulders. «Ah!» I cried. 


My uncle screamed like a frightened sheep, 
threw up his hands and fell down as if dead. I 
let him lie there while I took his keys and had a 
good look around the room. The trunks were 
full of papers and money which I left alone. I 
noticed that there was a great deal of money, 
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although my uncle lived so poorly. In one trunk 
there was a rusty dirk which I hid under my coat. 


Safely armed, I turned back to my uncle who 
still lay as if dead. But when I threw some water 
in his face he opened his eyes — eyes full of ter- 
ror when they saw me. 


«Come on», I said. «Sit up!». 


«Are you alive?» he cried. «O man, are you 
alive?», 


«Yes, I am», said 1, «although you did your 
best to kill me». 


He went so pale that I was a little sorry for 
him. But I was still angry too, and while he lay 
there I asked him all the questions which were 
worrying me— why he had given me the 
money, why he had lied to me, why he had tried 
to kill me? 


He listened in silence, and at last he begged 
me to let him go to bed. «You shall have your 
answers tomorrow», he said, «but tonight I am 
too weak, boy». 


So I took him to his room, locked him in and 
returned to the kitchen where, wrapped in my 
plaid, I lay down on the trunks and fell fast 
asleep. 
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Chapter 5 


A Message for Mr Balfour 


It rained all that night, and the next morning 
there was a cold winter wind. First of all I had a 
swim in the cold burn, while I th 
riches that would soon be mi 
upstairs to free my prisoner I remi 
after breakfast I expected to hear his 
my questions. 


While we were stil 
was a knock at the 


g, however, there 
told my uncle to stay 
ned the door. A young 
seaman, stood there. As 
e started dancing a sailor’s 
step. Although he behaved 
never seen a sadder, hungrier 


little face. 


«Well,» I said, «if that is all you have to do, I 
must shut the door again.» 
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«Stop, brother,» he cried. «Here, I have a 
message for Mr. Balfour from my captain. 
And,» he added, «I’m very hungry too». 


«Come in, then,» I said, «and you shall have 
something to eat». 


While I fed him, my uncle read the letter. Af- 
ter a little thought he handed it to me to read. 
It was written by a Captain Elias Hoseason and 
informed my uncle that as he was about to 
weigh anchor today he would be glad to hear 
whether uncle had any further orders for him. 


«Now, Davie,» said my uncle, «I have busi- 
ness with this captain. If you and I walk over 
with the boy who brought the letter, I can get 
my business done, and then we can go and see 
the lawyer, Mr. Rankeillor. I don’t suppose you 
would believe what I tell you, after all that has 
happened, but you would believe Mr. Rankeil- 
lor. He is a very respected old man and he knew 
your father, Davie.» 


This plan seemed harmless to me. My uncle 
would not dare attack me in a crowded port. 
«Very well,» I said. «Let us go to Queen’s Ferry.» 


In a minute or two we started on our way. 
Uncle Ebenezer never said a word and I talked 
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all the way with the ship’s boy, whose name was 
Ransome. He was a weak, silly boy, who 
boasted about all the bad things he had done 
until I pitied him. His hero was Captain 
Hoseason, who seemed to be a rough, fierce, 
dishonest fellow. But this was what the poor 
cabin boy had been taught to admire. He talked 
also about Mr. Shuan, the mate, and showed 
me a great, red wound that this officer had cut 
in his thin leg. In fact it seemed to me that the 
ship Covenant, for that was its name, must be a 
hell upon the seas. 


At last we came to the top of a hill where we 
could see the Firth of Forth and Queen’s Ferry 
below us. Beside the pier of the Ferry was a 
small building called Hawes Inn. This was where 
uncle was to meet Captain Hoseason. A small 
boat was tied to the pier, and out in the Firth 
lay the Covenant. I looked with horror at the 
ship, which was being prepared for sea, and 
pitied every man on board. 


As soon as we reached the inn Ransome led 
us upstairs to a small room where a tall, dark, 
serious looking man sat writing. He got to his 
feet at once and came forward. «I am proud to 
see you, Mr. Balfour, and glad you are in time. 
We shall be out of the Forth by night.» 
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«Captain Hoseason,» said my uncle, «you 
keep your room very hot.» And indeed he did. 
The room was like an oven, with a great fire lit 
and all the windows closed. But Captain 
Hoseason still wore his coat, buttoned to the 
neck, 


«lt is my habit», the captain replied. «I am a 
cold-blooded man, Mr. Balfour. Nothing will 
warm me, like most men who have been in the 
tropics.» 


The two men sat down to a long talk, and 
although I had not intended to let my uncle out 
of my sight, the heat of the room made me so 
sick that at last I went downstairs to get a 
breath of fresh air, leaving the two men at their 
work. 


Downstairs I wandered out to the pier and 
watched the river and, in the distance, the work 
of the sailors on the covenant, as they got her 
sails ready for the voyage. The seamen waiting 
for their captain in the small boat were a rough 
lot, armed with pistols, sticks and knives. I pre- 
ferred to talk with poor Ransome, who seemed 
the best of the lot, and took him into the inn for 
a drink. 


While I was siting there the landlord came in. 
He was a man who would know everyone in the 
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country. So I asked him if he knew Mr. Rank- 
eillor. 


«Yes, indeed», he said, «and he is a very hon- 
est man». 


He looked at me more closely. «You are the 
boy that came in with Mr. Ebenezer. Are you a 
relation of his?». 


T told him I was not. Ebenezer was not a rela- 
tion of whom I was proud. 


«I thought not», he said, «but you have a look 
like Mr. Alexander». 


My heart jumped, for Alexander was my 
father. But I only said that it seemed that Mr. 
Ebenezer was not much liked in the country. 


«Indeed not», said the landlord. «He is a wick- 
ed old man. There are many who would like to 
see him hung. But he was a fine fellow once — 
before the rumour started about Mr. Alexan- 
der.» 


«What was that?» I asked. 
«Oh, just that Mr. Ebenezer had killed him». 
«Why would he kill him?» I asked. 


«To get the house, of course». 
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«What house? Shaws?». 
«What other place would I mean?». 


«Does that mean» I said «that Alexander was 
the elder son?». 


«Of course he was», said the landlord. «Why 
else would Ebenezer have killed him?» And he 
went away on his business.» 


Of course I had guessed it before. But I sat 
there stunned with my good fortune. The House 
of Shaws, with all its land and money, belonged 
to me, not to my uncle. I could hardly believe 
that I was now rich, with my own house and 
estate and horses to ride. I sat there looking out 
of the window, dreaming of the good times be- 
fore me, While I sat there I saw Captain 
Hoseason march down to the pier and give some 
orders to his seamen. I admired his tall, manly 
figure as he came back and wondered if Ran- 
some’s stories of him were true. He certainly did 
not look like the rough, cruel officer whom the 
cabin boy had described. 


Just then I heard my uncle call me. Both men 
were waiting for me in the road. The captain 
spoke to me with a polite respect which was 
very flattering to a boy like myself. 
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«Sir», he said, «Mr. Balfour has told me a lot 
about you and I like your looks. I wish I were 
here longer and that we could become better 
friends. But we shall do the best we can. You 
must come on board my ship for half an hour 

and have a drink with me». 


Now I longed to see the inside of a ship, but I 
was not going to run any risks. So I told him 
that my uncle and I had an appointment with a 
lawyer. 


«Yes, yes», he said. «1 know that. But the 
boat can take you to the town pier, which is 
right next to Rankeillor’s house». Then, putting 
his arm through mine, he whispered, «Take care 
of that old fox, Ebenezer. I'll tell you about him 
when we get on board». He set off with me to 
the boat saying loudly, «Now, what can I bring 
you from America? Any tobacco? Skins? A 
pipe? Anything you like». My uncle came be - 
hind us, so I was not afraid he would escape 
from me. 


I thought (poor fool!) that I had found a good 
friend, and I was delighted to see the ship. I was 
so excited by this new experience that I hardly 
listened to the captain. 

As soon as we were alongside the ship 
Hoseason announced that he and I must go on 
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board first. A rope was let down on which I was 
lifted to the deck. There I stood, a little dizzy, 
but delighted with all the strange things I saw, 
while the captain explained them to me and told 
me their names. 


«But where is uncle?» I said suddenly. 


«Ay», said Hoseason with sudden grimness. 
«That's the question!» 


I felt I was lost. With all my strength I pulled 
away from him and ran to the side. There was 
the boat racing towards the town, with my uncle 
sitting in it. I gave a loud cry — «Help! Help! 
Murder!» My uncle turned round and showed 
me a face full of cruelty and terror. 


It was the last I saw. Strong hands were pull- 
ing me from the side and now something hit me. 
‘There was a great flash of fire and I fell down 
unconscious. 
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Chapter 6 


Murder on the Ship Covenant 


I woke up in darkness and in great pain. My 
hands and feet were tightly bound and I was 


the hold of that unlucky ship. The wi 


outside like a gale, and above me I c ar 


where I was I felt suc 
hatred of my uncle that 


s 
When I woke again the same noises still 
deafened me, and ship still shook as though 


. Presently, in addition to 
my pain, I was sea-sick. Looking back 
now on my adventurous youth, I can remember 
no time when I suffered more in mind and body 
than those first hopeless hours on the ship cove- 
nant. 
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I had no idea of the time. Day and night were 
the same in that evil-smelling hold. I do not 
know how long I lay there. But, after hours of 
expecting the ship to break upon some rock and 
the water to pour in upon me, I fell asleep. 


I was woken by the light of a lantern in my 
face. A small man of about thirty stood there, 
with green eyes and fair hair. 


«Well», he said, «how are you?» 


I answered with a sob, and my visitor then 
kneeled down and began to wash and bandage 
the wound in my head. «Ay», he said. «It was a 
bad knock. But cheer up, man. The world is not 
finished. You have made a bad start, but you 
will make a better one. Have you had any 
food?» 


I said I could not eat anything and he gave 
me a little juice. Then he went away. I was 
alone again in the darkness of the hold. Next 
time he came I nearly shouted for joy. The light 
of the lantern seemed as bright as sunlight in 
that black place. This time he was followed by 
the captain. 
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Neither said a word, but the man with green 
eyes started to clean and bandage my wound as 
he had before, while Hoseason looked at me 
with a strange, angry look. 


«Now, sim, said the first, when he had 
finished. «You see for yourself. A high fever, no 
appetite, no light. You can see what this means. 
If he stays here he will soon be dead. I want the 
boy taken out of this hold and put in the fore- 
castle». 


«What you want, Mr. Riach, doesn’t matter 
to anyone but yourself», answered the captain. 
«Here he is. Here he shall stay. Come, sir, we 
are wanted on deck». 


The other caught him by his sleeve, «I am 
paid to be second officer of this ship, but no- 
thing more. Even if you, sir, have been paid to 
do murder....». 


Captain Hoseason turned quickly, «What kind 
of talk is that?». 

«It seems the kind of talk you understand», 
said Mr. Riach, looking at him steadily. 


The captain hesitated. «Mr. Riach, you should 
know me better. I am a hard man — a dour 
man — but what you just said, no no! Are you 
drunk, sir? If you say the boy will die here...». 
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«Indeed he will!» interrupted Mr. Riach. 


««Then put him where you want», said 
Hoseason and went up the ladder. 


Mr. Riach turned and made a deep bow to his 
captain’s back as it disappeared. Even in my ill- 
ness I saw two things; that the mate was a little 
drunk, as Hoseason had said, and that (drunk or 
sober) he was a good friend. 


Five minutes later the ropes that tied me were 
cut and I was carried up to the forecastle. What 
happiness it was to be in daylight again and in 
the company of men! The forecastle was a big 
place with berths all round it on which the men 
sat or slept when they were not working. Here I 
lay for many days while I recovered my health 
and got to know my companions. They were a 
rought lot. Some of them had sailed with pirates 
and seen things of which it would be wrong even 
to speak. All of them were ready to fight their 
best friends. But when I knew them better I 
learned that, like all men, there was a lot of 
good in them. They were often kind and some- 
times even honest. Some of them sat by my side 
for hours, telling me the stories of their lives. 
Among many good things they did was to return 
my money, which had been stolen when I first 
came on board. I was very glad to get it, for I 
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hoped it might be useful to me. The ship was 
going to the Carolinas and I was not going there 
only as a passenger. In those days boys like my- 
self were still sold into slavery on the plantations 
of America, and my wicked uncle had sent me 
for this purpose. But perhaps with money I 
might buy my freedom. 

I saw a lot of the ship’s boy Ransome, who 
slept and worked in the round-house where the 
officers lived. Every day he had some new story 
about the cruelty of the chief mate, Mr. Shuan, 
and often he had some ugly wound or bruise to 
show me. The poor child boasted about how he 
would repay these blows one day, but there was 
no escape for him except in his dreams. I soon 
learned how badly he was treated. 


One night, about eleven o'clock, a man came 
down to the forecastle for his coat— and 
started a whisper, which passed quickly round 
the seamen, that «Shuan has killed him at last». 
There was no need for anyone to ask who «him» 
was. But we had only just realised what had 
happened when Captain Hoseason came down 
the ladder. He looked round the berths in the 
lantern light and then came straight up to me. 

To my surprise he spoke quite kindly. «My 
boy, we want you to work in the round-house. 
Run up there now». 
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As he spoke two seamen came down, carrying 
Ransome in their arms. The lantern swung so 
that the light was on the boy’s face. It was white 
as a sheet and had a look on it like a dreadful 
smile. 


«Get out of here! Get out!» shouted 
Hoseason. 


I ran past the sailors and the boy, and up the 
ladder on to the deck. The ship was tossing up 
and down on a rough sea. To my surprise I 
could still see the sun, although it was so late. 
But I was too ignorant to realise that this meant 
we must be north of Scotland, sailing between 
Orkney and the Shetland Isles. I paid no atten- 
tion and staggered across the deck. Only the 
hands of a kind seaman saved me from falling 
overboard. 


The round-house where I was going stood six 
feet above the deck. Inside were a table and 
chairs and two berths, one for the captain and 
one for the mates, who took turns sleeping. 
There were cupboards from top to bottom, 
where the ship’s stores were kept, and under- 
neath the cabin was another storeroom which 
could be reached through a hatchway in the 
floor. All the best meat and drink was kept 
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here, and all the ship’s powder and firearms, ex- 
cept for two cannon on the deck. There were 
small windows on either side and a window in 
the roof. 


When I came in, a lantern lit up the cabin. 
Mr. Shuan was sitting at the table with a brandy 
bottle in front of him. He was a tall man, very 
strong and dark. He took no notice of me. Nor 
did he move when the captain came in and 
stood looking at him. Presently Mr. Riach came 
in. He gave the captain a look which said as 
plainly as words that the boy was dead. Then he 
took his place by the table and all three of us 
stood at one side of the table silently staring at 
Mr. Shuan. Mr. Shuan sat on the other side 
looking at the table. 


Suddenly he put out his hand to take the 
brandy bottle. At once Mr. Riach snatched it 
from him, and threw it out of the window into 
the sea. 


Mr. Shuan jumped to his feet, and he would 
have done a second murder that night if the cap- 
tain had not stepped between him and Riach. 


«Sit down!» shouted the captain. «You drunk- 
en fool! Do you know what you have done? 
You have murdered the boy!». 
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Mr. Shuan seemed to understand for he sat 
down again. «Well», he said, «he brought me a 
dirty cup». 

Then the captain took his chief mate by the 
arm and told him to lie down and go to sleep, 
just as one might talk to a bad child. The 
murderer cried a little, but he took off his boots 
and obeyed. 


«Ah», cried Mr. Riach in a dreadful voice. 
«You should have stopped this long ago. It’s too 
late now». 


«Mr. Riach», said the captain, «this night's 
story must never be known at home. The boy 
fell overboard! That is our story — and I only 
wish it were true!» He turned to the table. 
«What made you throw the bottle out of the 
window? There was no sense in that, sir. Get 
me another, David. You'll need a cup yourself, 
Mr. Riach. That was an ugly thing to see». 


So the two sat down and talked together. 


This was the first night of my new work. As 
well as serving meals I had to run with drinks to 
the three officers at all hours of the day and 
night. The meals were always porridge or salt 
meat. It was easy work and the captain and Mr. 
Riach were patient with me. I had none of the 
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hard blows that poor Ransome had suffered. 
Mr. Shuan himself was never in his right mind 
after the murder and, though he drank all day, 
he was always quiet. He seemed frightened of 
me and would often move away from my hand 
when I was serving him. Sometimes he thought I 
was Ransome — and once he asked me what 
had happened to the other boy. You may think 
it strange, but I was sorry for him. 


It was not a hard life, as long as it lasted, 
which (as you will hear) was not long. But the 
shadow of poor Ransome lay on all of us — and 
I had another trouble of my own. Looking to 
the future, I knew that soon I would be a slave 
in the tobacco fields. As the days passed I be- 
came more and more unhappy, until I was glad 
of the work that kept me too busy to think. 
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Chapter 6 


Murder on the Ship Covenant 


I woke up in darkness and in great pain. My 
hands and feet were tightly bound and I was 


the hold of that unlucky ship. The wi 


outside like a gale, and above me I c ar 


where I was I felt suc 
hatred of my uncle that 


s 
When I woke again the same noises still 
deafened me, and ship still shook as though 


. Presently, in addition to 
my pain, I was sea-sick. Looking back 
now on my adventurous youth, I can remember 
no time when I suffered more in mind and body 
than those first hopeless hours on the ship cove- 
nant. 
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I had no idea of the time. Day and night were 
the same in that evil-smelling hold. I do not 
know how long I lay there. But, after hours of 
expecting the ship to break upon some rock and 
the water to pour in upon me, I fell asleep. 


I was woken by the light of a lantern in my 
face. A small man of about thirty stood there, 
with green eyes and fair hair. 


«Well», he said, «how are you?» 


I answered with a sob, and my visitor then 
kneeled down and began to wash and bandage 
the wound in my head. «Ay», he said. «It was a 
bad knock. But cheer up, man. The world is not 
finished. You have made a bad start, but you 
will make a better one. Have you had any 
food?» 


I said I could not eat anything and he gave 
me a little juice. Then he went away. I was 
alone again in the darkness of the hold. Next 
time he came I nearly shouted for joy. The light 
of the lantern seemed as bright as sunlight in 
that black place. This time he was followed by 
the captain. 
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Neither said a word, but the man with green 
eyes started to clean and bandage my wound as 
he had before, while Hoseason looked at me 
with a strange, angry look. 


«Now, sim, said the first, when he had 
finished. «You see for yourself. A high fever, no 
appetite, no light. You can see what this means. 
If he stays here he will soon be dead. I want the 
boy taken out of this hold and put in the fore- 
castle». 


«What you want, Mr. Riach, doesn’t matter 
to anyone but yourself», answered the captain. 
«Here he is. Here he shall stay. Come, sir, we 
are wanted on deck». 


The other caught him by his sleeve, «I am 
paid to be second officer of this ship, but no- 
thing more. Even if you, sir, have been paid to 
do murder....». 


Captain Hoseason turned quickly, «What kind 
of talk is that?». 

«It seems the kind of talk you understand», 
said Mr. Riach, looking at him steadily. 


The captain hesitated. «Mr. Riach, you should 
know me better. I am a hard man — a dour 
man — but what you just said, no no! Are you 
drunk, sir? If you say the boy will die here...». 
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«Indeed he will!» interrupted Mr. Riach. 


««Then put him where you want», said 
Hoseason and went up the ladder. 


Mr. Riach turned and made a deep bow to his 
captain’s back as it disappeared. Even in my ill- 
ness I saw two things; that the mate was a little 
drunk, as Hoseason had said, and that (drunk or 
sober) he was a good friend. 


Five minutes later the ropes that tied me were 
cut and I was carried up to the forecastle. What 
happiness it was to be in daylight again and in 
the company of men! The forecastle was a big 
place with berths all round it on which the men 
sat or slept when they were not working. Here I 
lay for many days while I recovered my health 
and got to know my companions. They were a 
rought lot. Some of them had sailed with pirates 
and seen things of which it would be wrong even 
to speak. All of them were ready to fight their 
best friends. But when I knew them better I 
learned that, like all men, there was a lot of 
good in them. They were often kind and some- 
times even honest. Some of them sat by my side 
for hours, telling me the stories of their lives. 
Among many good things they did was to return 
my money, which had been stolen when I first 
came on board. I was very glad to get it, for I 
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hoped it might be useful to me. The ship was 
going to the Carolinas and I was not going there 
only as a passenger. In those days boys like my- 
self were still sold into slavery on the plantations 
of America, and my wicked uncle had sent me 
for this purpose. But perhaps with money I 
might buy my freedom. 

I saw a lot of the ship’s boy Ransome, who 
slept and worked in the round-house where the 
officers lived. Every day he had some new story 
about the cruelty of the chief mate, Mr. Shuan, 
and often he had some ugly wound or bruise to 
show me. The poor child boasted about how he 
would repay these blows one day, but there was 
no escape for him except in his dreams. I soon 
learned how badly he was treated. 


One night, about eleven o'clock, a man came 
down to the forecastle for his coat— and 
started a whisper, which passed quickly round 
the seamen, that «Shuan has killed him at last». 
There was no need for anyone to ask who «him» 
was. But we had only just realised what had 
happened when Captain Hoseason came down 
the ladder. He looked round the berths in the 
lantern light and then came straight up to me. 

To my surprise he spoke quite kindly. «My 
boy, we want you to work in the round-house. 
Run up there now». 
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As he spoke two seamen came down, carrying 
Ransome in their arms. The lantern swung so 
that the light was on the boy’s face. It was white 
as a sheet and had a look on it like a dreadful 
smile. 


«Get out of here! Get out!» shouted 
Hoseason. 


I ran past the sailors and the boy, and up the 
ladder on to the deck. The ship was tossing up 
and down on a rough sea. To my surprise I 
could still see the sun, although it was so late. 
But I was too ignorant to realise that this meant 
we must be north of Scotland, sailing between 
Orkney and the Shetland Isles. I paid no atten- 
tion and staggered across the deck. Only the 
hands of a kind seaman saved me from falling 
overboard. 


The round-house where I was going stood six 
feet above the deck. Inside were a table and 
chairs and two berths, one for the captain and 
one for the mates, who took turns sleeping. 
There were cupboards from top to bottom, 
where the ship’s stores were kept, and under- 
neath the cabin was another storeroom which 
could be reached through a hatchway in the 
floor. All the best meat and drink was kept 
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here, and all the ship’s powder and firearms, ex- 
cept for two cannon on the deck. There were 
small windows on either side and a window in 
the roof. 


When I came in, a lantern lit up the cabin. 
Mr. Shuan was sitting at the table with a brandy 
bottle in front of him. He was a tall man, very 
strong and dark. He took no notice of me. Nor 
did he move when the captain came in and 
stood looking at him. Presently Mr. Riach came 
in. He gave the captain a look which said as 
plainly as words that the boy was dead. Then he 
took his place by the table and all three of us 
stood at one side of the table silently staring at 
Mr. Shuan. Mr. Shuan sat on the other side 
looking at the table. 


Suddenly he put out his hand to take the 
brandy bottle. At once Mr. Riach snatched it 
from him, and threw it out of the window into 
the sea. 


Mr. Shuan jumped to his feet, and he would 
have done a second murder that night if the cap- 
tain had not stepped between him and Riach. 


«Sit down!» shouted the captain. «You drunk- 
en fool! Do you know what you have done? 
You have murdered the boy!». 
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Mr. Shuan seemed to understand for he sat 
down again. «Well», he said, «he brought me a 
dirty cup». 

Then the captain took his chief mate by the 
arm and told him to lie down and go to sleep, 
just as one might talk to a bad child. The 
murderer cried a little, but he took off his boots 
and obeyed. 


«Ah», cried Mr. Riach in a dreadful voice. 
«You should have stopped this long ago. It’s too 
late now». 


«Mr. Riach», said the captain, «this night's 
story must never be known at home. The boy 
fell overboard! That is our story — and I only 
wish it were true!» He turned to the table. 
«What made you throw the bottle out of the 
window? There was no sense in that, sir. Get 
me another, David. You'll need a cup yourself, 
Mr. Riach. That was an ugly thing to see». 


So the two sat down and talked together. 


This was the first night of my new work. As 
well as serving meals I had to run with drinks to 
the three officers at all hours of the day and 
night. The meals were always porridge or salt 
meat. It was easy work and the captain and Mr. 
Riach were patient with me. I had none of the 
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hard blows that poor Ransome had suffered. 
Mr. Shuan himself was never in his right mind 
after the murder and, though he drank all day, 
he was always quiet. He seemed frightened of 
me and would often move away from my hand 
when I was serving him. Sometimes he thought I 
was Ransome — and once he asked me what 
had happened to the other boy. You may think 
it strange, but I was sorry for him. 


It was not a hard life, as long as it lasted, 
which (as you will hear) was not long. But the 
shadow of poor Ransome lay on all of us — and 
I had another trouble of my own. Looking to 
the future, I knew that soon I would be a slave 
in the tobacco fields. As the days passed I be- 
came more and more unhappy, until I was glad 
of the work that kept me too busy to think. 
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Chapter 7 


An Astonishing Escape 


More than a week passed, during which the 
Covenant went through continual bad weather. 
At last we ran into thick fog through which we 
could see nothing. All day and night officers and 
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The captain was right. When we got on deck 
we saw that the ship had hit a small boat which 
had gone to the bottom with all its crew except 
one. This man had been thrown from the boat 
at the moment it was hit, and he had managed 
to catch hold of our ship’s side. It was an asto- 
nishing escape, but when the captain brought 
him into the round-house he looked as calm as I 
did. 


He was short, but well-made, and as active as 
a goat. His face was pleasant and honest, but his 
eyes had a dancing madness in them which was 
both attractive and alarming. When he took off 
his coat he laid a pair of silver pistols on the 
table. Fastened to his waist was a great sword. 
His manners in thanking the captain were very 
graceful and the fine clothes, of which he 
seemed so proud, must have been expensive, 
although they were now wet and dirty. 


Captain Hoseason had been looking closely at 
him too. «I'm sorry, sir, about your boat», he 
said at last. 


«Some good men went to the bottom with her 
who were worth many boats», said the stranger. 
«They would have died for me». 

«And were they from France?» asked the cap- 
tain with a frown. 
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«Oho!» said the stranger. «Is this the answer 
you want?» He snatched up his pistols. 


«Don’t be hasty», said Hoseason. «Many hon- 
est men have French coats and a Scotch father 
these days. I am a Whig myself, but I don’t like 
to see any man in trouble». 


«Well, then», said the Jacobite. «I shall be 
honest with you. I am one of those gentlemen 
who was in trouble in the year forty-five. If I 
fell into the hands of the redcoats, I would be in 
trouble again now. I was on my way to France 
tonight, but the French ship that was to carry 
me missed us in the fog. The best I can say now 
is — set me down in safety and you will be well 
paid for your help». 


He took off his money —belt and showed 
Hoseason some of the guineas it contained. The 
captain’s eyes shone with greed. «Give me half 
and I shall help you», he cried. 


«Not half», said the other. «This money is my 
chieftain’s and I cannot give you more than I am 
worth, Sixty guineas if you set me down on Lin- 
nhe Loch! Take it or leave it!». 


«Well», said the captain, «sixty guineas, then. 
Here’s my hand upon it». 
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«And here’s mine», said the other. They 
shook hands warmly, and then the captain left 
the round house in haste. 


At that time there were many exiled Scottish 
gentlemen who came on secret visits from 
France to see their friends and collect money. 
Tenants of the outlawed chieftains would send 
all the money they could spare to their laird, 
and I had often heard of the adventures of 
clansmen who would risk any danger to help 
their chieftain. Now I looked with interest upon 
one of these outlaws. 


«So you're a Jacobite?» I said, as 1 put some 
meat before him. 


«Ay», he said. «And are you a Whig, eh?». 


«Yes and no», I said, not wishing to annoy 
him, though I was as good a Whig as Mr. 
Campbell could make me. 


«Which means nothing», he said. «But I'm 
telling you, Mr. Yes-and-no, that this bottle is 
empty. If I am paying sixty guineas I want 
something to drink for the money». 


«I'll go and ask for the key», I said, and went 
out on deck. The fog was as close as ever, but 
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the ship was still. The three officers were 
whispering together, and they seemed to be 
planning mischief. As I softly drew near I heard 
Mr. Riach say suddenly, «Couldn’t we get him 
out of the round-house?». 


«He is better where he is», said Hoseason. 
«He hasn’t room to use his sword. No, leave 
him there and then, while we talk with him, 
seize him suddenly. But how can we get our pis- 
tols?». 


My first idea was to run — to get out of reach 
of these greedy, brutal men with their treacher- 
ous plans. My second idea was bolder. «Cap- 
tain», I said, «the gentleman wants more bran- 
dy. Will you give me the key?», 


They all turned. «Why, here's our chance to 
get the pistols out of the round-house», cried 
Riach. «He knows where they are». 


«That’s right», said the captain. «Listen, 
David. That wild Highland man is an enemy of 
the king and a danger to the ship. Now, the 
trouble is that all our pistols are in the round- 
house. If one of the officers went in for a pistol 
he might start thinking. But a boy like you, 
David, could get one or two without being 
noticed. Help us with this, David, and I shall 
help you later, when we get to the Carolinas». 
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I said calmly that 1 would do as he asked and 
he gave me the key of the cupboard. Then I 
walked slowly back. What was I to do? They 
were ruffians and thieves, who had kidnapped 
me and murdered poor Ransome. Now they 
wanted to murder another good man. Yet what 
could a man and a boy do against a whole ship’s 
company? 


But when I went into the cabin and saw the 
Jacobite eating there I made up my mind in a 
second. I walked right up to the table and put 
my hand on his shoulder. «Do you want to be 
killed?» I asked. 


He jumped up and looked at me. «They're all 
murderers here», I said. «They have murdered a 
boy already. Now it will be you». 


«Will you stand by me?» he asked. 


«indeed I will! I am no thief or murderer. I 
am David Balfour of Shaws». 


«Good, and my own name is Stewart», he 
said proudly. «A king’s name I cary, though 
they call me «Alan Breck». 


There was no time for talk. We turned to ex- 
amine our defences. The round-house was built 
very strongly. There were only five openings - 
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two windows, a skylight and two doors. Alan 
left one of these doors open so that he could see 
our enemies. Then he gave me a sword and put 
me to work at the table, loading all the pistols 
in the stores. He took out his own sword and 
tried swinging it round the cabin. «I can only 
use the point», he said sadly. «A pity! It doesn’t 
suit my genius. How many are against us?». 
I told him there were fifteen. 


Alan whistled. «Well, it cannot be helped. 
Now listen to me, David. I am going to guard 
this front door. Take care not to shoot this way 
unless I fall. I would rather have ten enemies in 
front of me than one friend like you shooting at 
my back! Your job, David, is to watch the win- 
dows and the other door, which is shut, and to 
shoot if they try to break in that way. Watch the 
skylight too. They may try to come through 
there». 


My mouth was dry. The thought of the num- 
bers who would soon attack us made my heart 
sink. I heard the sea round the ship and won- 
dered if tomorrow it would carry my dead body 
to the shore. 


I had no wish to be a hero. But my decision 
was taken. There could be no retreat now. So I 
waited for the battle. 
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Chapter 8 


A Battle in the Round-House 


It was not long before the officers came to 
look for me. The captain’s face first appeared in 
the door. 


«What do you me: 
the way for a guestffo 


heads than you have toes on 
your rats, sir, and attack! I 


The captain said nothing to Alan, but he 
looked at me cruelly. «David», he said, «I shall 
remember this». 


Next moment he was gone. 
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«Now», said Alan, «Be ready! The attack is 
coming!». 


He stood at the door with his dirk in one 
hand and sword in the other. I heard voices out- 
side and the sound of swords. I do not think I 
was afraid. But I had no hope at all — only de- 
spair and an anger which made me want to fight 
to the last moment of this miserable life. 


The fight began with a rush of feet outside 
and a shout from Alan. I saw Mr. Shuan cross 
swords with Alan — and the next moment I saw 
Alan's sword through the mate's body. 


«Watch your window», cried Alan, and as I 
looked back five men ran past towards the other 
door. I had never fired a pistol in my life, but as 
they stood ready to throw themselves at the 
door I shot into their midst. There was a cry 
from one of them — and after two more shots 
they all ran for safety. 


We were able to rest for a few minutes, but 
the captain had not finished. We listened and 
waited. I could hear footsteps on Alan’s side — 
and then the sound of someone dropping gently 
on the roof. A whistle — and the next attack 
began. Five of them tried to force their way 
through the door, past Alan — and at the same 
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time the glass of the skylight broke and a man 
jumped down on the floor. He raised his sword 
and I fired my pistol. With a terrible scream he 
fell to the floor, and at the same time I fired 
wildly at the legs of another man coming 
through the skylight. He fell in a heap with the 
other. I stood horrified, looking at them. All 
this time I had been shooting because I was 
frightened of being killed myself. There was no 
bravery in it. Now I was nearly fainting from 
terror — but a shout from Alan woke me. 


One seaman had got him round the waist and 
another was attacking him with his sword. Faces 
of other seamen filled the door. But as I looked, 
Alan struck one man dead with his dirk and 
suddenly threw himself towards the others like a 
bull, roaring as he attacked. They ran like wa- 
ter, falling over each other. With every stroke of 
his sword someone screamed. He followed them 
out on the deck, driving them as a dog drives 
sheep. But he was cautious as well as brave, and 
in a moment he stepped back into the round- 
house. The seamen did not stop running. We 
heard them still screaming as they fell over each 
other down into the forecastle and shut them- 
selves in. 
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The battle was over. Three men lay dead in- 
side the round-house. Another lay dying in the 
door. And there were Alan and I, unhurt and 
victorious. 

He came to me with open arms and kissed me 
on both cheeks. «David», he said, «I love you like 
a brother. And, O man», he cried joyfully, «am 
I not the bonniest fighter you have ever seen?», 


Then he threw the four bodies out of the 
round-house and sat on the table, cleaning his 
sword and singing a Gaelic song about fighting 
and victory. But while he sat there singing so 
merrily I suddenly thought of the two men I had 
killed that evening — and, before I knew what I 
was doing, I started to sob and cry upon the 
table like a child. 


Alan patted my shoulder and said I was a 
brave boy and that all I needed was some sleep. 
So, while he watched, I slept — and then he 
woke me so that he could sleep. By then it was 
daylight, the fog had gone and it was raining 
heavily. I could hear seagulls crying outside and 
guessed that we must be near the shore. At last, 
through the round-house door, I could see the 
land that lay so near us —the great stone hills of 
Skye upon our right, and the strange isle of 
Rum behind us. 
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When Alan woke up we made ourselves some 
breakfast. We could not have been in a better 
place than the round-house. All the best food 
and drink on the ship were there for us to use. 
We ate and drank and praised each other for 
our fighting. To show his love for me Alan cut a 
silver button from his coat and gave it to me. 


«Keep this in memory of last night’s fight», he 
said. «Wherever you show that button, the 
friends of Alan Breck will help you». 


He was busy cleaning his precious clothes 
when Mr. Riach called out to us. I climbed 
through the skylight and sat on the roof with a 
pistol in my hand. «The captain», he said, 
«would like to speak to your friend. Could he 
come to the window?». 


«How do we know what trick the captain is 
planning?» I asked. 


«None, David!» said Mr. Riach, «and I will 
tell you the truth: we couldn’t get the men to 
follow us anyway! I am frightened of your friend 
myself. All we want is to get rid of him». 


So we agreed to speak to the captain, and he 
came and stood in the rain outside the window. 
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Alan and he argued for a long time. Hoseason 
wanted to put Alan on shore near by, so that he 
could take his ship to Glasgow for a new crew. 
But Alan would not agree. The captain had 
promised to set him down in Linnhe Loch for 
sixty guineas. Alan would still pay the sixty 
guineas, but in return Hoseason must take him 
to Linnhe Loch, which was near Alan’s own 
people. The captain agreed at last. 


Soon the Covenant was again sailing on her 
way around the Isle of Mull so as to approach 
Linnhe Loch. The wind came up and blew away 
the rain. The sun came out. Alan and I sat in 
the door of the round-house and smoked the 
Captain’s tobacco and told each other our stories. 
My own story you know. Alan’s story was a 
common one in the Highlands in those days. His 
family was proud but poor. He had been a rebel 
in the year forty-five; he was an officer now in 
the army of the French king. For either of these 
reasons he would be executed if he were caught 
by the redcoats. Yet he had been back to Scot- 
land every year since 1746. 


«But why do you come, man?» I cried. 


«Well, I want to see my friends and country. 
France is a fine place, but I like the heather and 
the deer. And then I have a little business to do 
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in Scotland. I find a few boys for the French 
army, for instance. But the important thing is 
that I have work to do for my chief, Ardshiel. 
You see, David, this chief of mine was a great 
man in Scotland with four hundred men in his 
service. But in France he lives like a poor man, 
which is a disgrace to his family and his clan. 
‘There are his children, too, who must have their 
education and who must know how to use a 
sword. So they need money. Now the tenants of 
Appin, which belongs to him, have to pay rent 
to King George. But they still love their own 
chief, and so they manage to find another rent 
for him too». He struck his belt a blow so that I 
could hear the guineas inside. 


«Do they pay both?» I asked. 


«Indeed they do— and my father’s good 
friend, James Stewart, who is called James of 
the Glens, collects the money. I carry it to 
France for Ardshiel». 


«l think it is noble!» I exclaimed. «I’m a Whig 
myself, but I call it noble». 

«Yes, you're a Whig, but you are a gentle- 
man. Now if you were one of the cursed Camp- 
bells you would hate to hear of this. If you were 
the Red Fox......». At that name he looked so 
fierce that I was frightened. 
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«Who is the Red Fox?» I asked. 


«Who is he?» exclaimed Alan. «I shall tell 
you. When the clans were broken at Culloden, 
‘Ardshiel had to escape to France. The English 
rogues stole his power, his lands and all he had. 
They took the swords of his clansmen. They for- 
bade us to wear the tartan or the kilt. They 
stole everything except the love which the clans- 
men have for their chief. Now, the man whom 
King George sent to be in charge of the lands of 
Appin was a Campbell — Colin Campbell of 
Glenure, whom men call the Red Fox. At first 
he was soft and friendly with James of the 
Glens, my chieftain’s brother. But when he 
heard how money was still going to Ardshiel, 
the Campbell was furious. He tried to sell the 
farms, but all the Stewarts and MacColls and 
MacRobs, who belong to Ardshiel’s clan, 
offered more for the land than any Campbell he 
could find». 


«Well, Alan», I said, «though I am a Whig I 
am glad the man was beaten». 


«Beaten?» said he. «That man will never be 
beaten until his blood runs on the hill side. If 
ever I have time for some hunting, there is not 
enough heather in all Scotland to hide him from 
me, No, no! He was not beaten. For what is he 
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going to do now? He is going to drive out 
Ardshiel’s people — drive every man out of his 
father’s house.He is going to turn them out as 
beggars, and they will have to emigrate. The 
Red Fox would rather see the farms empty than 
allow a penny to go to Ardshiel». 


«But the Government must have told him to 
do this. If you killed Colin Campbell tomorrow 
there would be another man to take his place 
the next day». 


«You're a good boy in a fight», said Alan, 
«but anyone can see that you have been raised 
as a Whig». He was so angry that I did not 
argue any more. For I knew his faults now, as 
well as his virtues. He was brave and loyal and a 
gentleman. But once he had made up his mind 
he did not want to hear other arguments. What 
was more, he had a childish liking for quarrels. I 
knew that it was only because of the battle in 
the round-house that he did not wish to quarrel 
with me. 
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Chapter 9 


Torran Rocks 


It was late that night when Hoseason put his 
head round the door. 


«Here!» he said. «Come out and if you 
can pilot us». 


Obviously he me; 
and I followed him 


med no reason for the cap- 
\ddenly he pointed to the dis- 
tance. ‘saw something that looked like 
, and at the same time we heard a low 


«The sea breaking on rocks!» said Alan. 
«Well, now you know where the rocks are. 
What more do you want?». 
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«Ay», said Hoseason, «It would be all right if 
those were the only ones?» 


As he spoke we saw other fountains ahead of 
us. «If I had known about these rocks I 
wouldn’t have taken six hundred guineas to 
bring my ship to such a place. Well, you 
brought us here. Have you anything to say?». 


«I think», said Alan , «that these are what we 
call Torran Rocks». 


«Are there many of them?». 
«I think there are ten miles of them?. 


Mr. Riach and the captain looked at each 
other. 


«There’s a way through, I suppose,», said the 
captain. 


«I suppose so», said Alan, «but I don't know 
where. I think that it is better to go near the 
land». 


«Well, then», said Hoseason, «we shall have 
to try that way. We can’t turn back now». 


Then he sent Mr. Riach to the top mast, 
where the mate could see the rocks ahead and 
tell us the best way through them. 
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They were all around us, and we could see 
them in the moonlight as clearly as if it were 
day. We could see, too, the face of the captain, 
listening and looking and steady as steel. Both 
he and Mr. Riach were brave seamen, and I 
admired them even more because Alan himself 
was very pale. 


«Oh, David», he said. «This is not the kind of 
death I like». 


«Why, Alan! You’re not afraid?» I cried. 


«No, but don’t you agree it will be a cold en- 
ding?». 


For a time we thought that we had escaped 
the rocks. The way seemed more open, and we 
could see the clear water ahead. But just then a 
wave swung the ship round as we were passing a 
rock. She turned suddenly and the next moment 
struck the rock so hard that we were all thrown 
flat on the deck. 


I was on my feet in a second. The crew were 
trying to untie the boat on which they might 
escape from the Covenant — all except the cap- 
tain. He stood holding to the side, groaning ev- 
ery time the ship hit the rock again. His ship 
was like mother and child to him. He had 
watched day after day while poor Ransome was 
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beaten. But now that his ship was being beaten 
on the rocks he felt every blow himself. 


While we worked to loosen the ship’s boat I 
asked Alan what part of the country we were 
near. He answered that nowhere could be worse 
for him; this was the Isle of Mull where the 
Campbells lived. But while he spoke the watch- 
man called out in terror, «For God’s sake, hold 
on!» At that moment an enormous wave lifted 
the ship up and tipped her over on her side. 
Perhaps I was not holding on tight enough. As 
the ship tipped over I was thrown right over the 
side into the sea. 

I went down, down — drank a few gallons of 
water — then came up again and saw the moon, 
and then went down again. I cannot say how 
many times I went down and up. At last, 
however, I found I was holding on to a piece of 
wood which helped me to stay on top of the wa- 
ter. I was carried with it to a place where the 
sea was calmer, and looking back, I saw the 
Covenant still struggling on the rock. There was 
no sign of the other men. Near by was the 
shore. I could even see the heather in the moon- 
light. Kicking with both feet, and holding firmly 
to my piece of wood, I moved slowly towards 
the shore. An hour later I crawled on to the 
sand. 
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1 did not dare sit down. My clothes were so 
wet and the air so cold that I should have frozen 
in my sleep. Looking out to sea I could see no 
sign of the ship Covenant. She must have sunk 
there amongst the rocks. The ship’s boat had 
also disappeared and I was afraid to think what 
had happened to my friends — and enemies — 
on board. 


Tired, wet and hungry, I set off to find some 
house where I could be fed an warmed. It was a 
long walk. There are few people living in this 
part of the Isle of Mull. I do not know how far I 
walked, but two days passed before I staggered 
at last to the door of a low, long cottage, built 
of stones and with a roof of earth and grass. I 
was more dead than alive. An old gentleman sat 
smoking his pipe in the sun. I call him a gentle- 
man, although his clothes were in rags, for he 
took me by my hand and led me into his hut to 
meet his wife as if I were a lord. He treated her, 
too, as if she were the Queen. She could speak 
only Gaelic, but the good woman gave me bread 
and meat and her husband fetched me a drink. 
After the hard places I had been, this hut 
seemed like a palace, and I stayed there several 
days. 
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When I was stronger the old gentleman gave 
me good news. Some of the seamen had reached 
shore safely, and amongst them was one dressed 
like a gentleman who must be Alan. They had 
eaten here the day before I arrived. 


While we talked the old man suddenly re- 
membered something. «Why», he cried out, 
«you must be the boy with the silver button!» I 
showed him Alan’s button which was carefully 
hidden in my pocket. «Well, then! I have a mes- 
sage for you. You are to follow your friend to 
his own country by way of the ferry at Torosay. 
I shall show you the way tomorrow». 


I rested there again that night, and the next 
morning my host told me the best road to take. 
We were in Earraid. From there to Torosay was 
about fifty miles — and at Torosay I could take 
a ferry to the mainland of Scotland, where I 
hoped to find Alan Breck again. So I set out on 
the next part of my journey with more hope 
than I had known for many days. 
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Chapter 10 


Cries of Sorrow 


It was fifty miles as the crow flies across the 
Isle of Mull to Torosay, But, although the old 
man told me the road across the island, 1 
travelled more than a hundred miles to get 
there. More than once T was lost. More than 
‘once the guides I found on the way were more 
interested in my money than in helping me to, 
‘Torosay. It was four days before 1 reached #1 
ferry. Yet at the end of that long walk I was in 
better health than at the beginning of it. «My 
hheurt was high as t saw the boat 
ry me over to part of Scotland thar was 
ly to Alan’s clan, a 


During my walk across Mull 
much of the sad state of the 
seen hunger and misery, 
much kindness. The [i 
by law, and people dressed strangely, in copies 
of the Lowland dress which they hated. 
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On the ferry from Torosay I saw another piti- 
ful sight. A great sea-going ship was lying in 
Loch Aline. As we came near I saw that her 
decks were black with people and that small 
boats were continually going back and forth 
from the ship to the shore. Nearer still we could 
hear the terrible sound of sorrow as the people 
on board and those on the shore cried out to 
each other enough to break one’s heart. 


Then I understood that this was an emigrant 
ship, carrying passengers whose little farms had 
been taken from them after the rebellion. They 
were being forced to leave their own country to 
live in the wild American colonies. 


I saw tears running down the cheeks of all the 
passengers on my ferry, and soon the cries of 
sorrow grew into one great song, in which all 
the people joined like a lament for the dying. 


At Kinlochaline on the mainland I looked 
around to see who might tell me the road taken 
by Alan Breck. The skipper of the ferry was 
Neil Roy MacRob, and as he was one of Alan’s 
own clansmen I hoped that he might give me 
news of my friend. 


Taking him aside, I asked whether he was one 
of Appin’s men. 
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«Why not?» he asked suspiciously. 


«I am looking for someone», I answered, 
«and I thought you might know where he has 
gone. His name is Alan Breck». Very foolishly, 
instead of showing him the button, I offered him 
a shilling. 


At this he became very angry. «I am in- 
sulted», he said. «This is not the way that one 
gentleman should speak to another. The man 
you want is in France, but even if he were in my 
sporran, and you offered me a sackful of shill- 
ings, I would not hurt a hair on his head». 


Without wasting time on apologies, I then 
showed him the button. «Well, that’s different», 
said the ferryman. «I think you might have be- 
gun with that. If you are the lad with the silver 
button then I have been told to help you. But I 
tell you one thing! Never offer your dirty money 
to a Highland gentleman again!». 


It was not easy to apologize, because I could 
not tell him the truth — which was, that I had 
never thought of him as a gentleman until he 
told me he was. I had not learned then that ev- 
ery Highlander is a gentleman, however poor 
and ragged he may be and however humble his 
work. 
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It did not take long for Neil to give me my 
orders and to tell me the way to the house of 
James of the Glens in Appin. The journey 
would take three days. On the way I was to 
avoid all Whigs, Campbells and «redcoats». I 
must hide in the heather if ever I saw any of 
these on the road. It seemed strange to have to 
act like a robber or a Jacobite outlaw for the 
first time in my life. But I was a stranger in this 
country, so I could not argue. 


The next day I started early on my way. Be- 
fore long I found a companion who went with 
me all that day and gave me a bed at night. He 
was a short, stout, solemn man — called M. 
Henderland. I soon found out that he was a 
Lowlander like myself. Another tie of friendship 
was soon found. The book that he was reading 
as he walked along was by my old friend, Mr. 
Campbell, the mayor of Essendean, of whom 
Mr. Henderland was a great admirer. We had a 
long and interesting conversation together, dur- 
ing which he told me a great deal about the 
Highlands which I had not known before. Even- 
tually I asked him about the Red Fox and the 
Appin tenants of whom Alan Breck had told 
me — though I did not mention the latter’s 
name. 
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«Do you think they will fight?». 


«Well, they are supposed to be disarmed, but 
there are a lot of weapons hidden in quiet 
places. Colin Campbell has the soldiers with 
him. But if I were his wife I wouldn't be happy 
until I got him home again. The Appin Stewarts 
are a queer lot». 


So we walked and talked through the whole 
day, and at night Mr. Henderland invited me to 
his own house where I slept well before con- 
tinuing my journey. Before I left in the morning 
the good old man added to his kindness by 
offering me six pence out of his little purse. To 
tell the truth, I was in no need of money, for 
my money-belt was still quite full. But he was so 
eager to help me that in the end I thought it 
kinder to accept. I went on my way leaving him 
poorer than myself. 
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Chapter 11 


The Red Fox 


I now had to cross Linnhe Loch. Mr. Hender- 
land had persuaded a boatman to take me 
across the water. The mountains on either side 
were high, rough and bare, very black in the 
shadow, but with silver lines where little streams 
ran down to the lake. It seemed a hard country 
and I was surprised that people could care for it 
as much as Alan did. 


The place where the boatman put me down 
was in a wood of birches on the steep side of 
the mountain. A rough road ran through the 
wood, and I sat down beside it to eat some of 
Mr. Henderland’s bread and to think about 
what I should do next. I was in great doubt. 
Was I going to join an outlaw like Alan? Or 
should I, like a sensible man, find the road back 
to my own country as quickly as possible? I 
knew what Mr. Campbell's or Mr. Henderland’s 
advice would have been. But there was a great 
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longing in my heart to see Alan Breck again be- 
fore I returned to the dull life of the Lowlands. 


As I was sitting and thinking, a sound of men 
and horses came to me through the woods. Pre- 
sently four travellers came in sight. They were 
on foot and leading their horses because the 
road was so rough. The first was a great, red- 
headed gentleman, the second a lawyer, the 
third a servant dressed in his master's tartan ani 
the fourth a sheriff's officer. If I had not bee! 
so ignorant of Highland affairs I would have rec~ 
ognised the servant’s tartan as that of the Camp= 
bells. I would have known at once that this must 
be Colin Campbell of Glenure, called the Red 
Fox. 


Without any fear, I suddenly decided to con+ 
tinue with my adventure, and when the first 
came alongside me I rose to my feet and bold} 
asked him the way to Appin. 

He stopped and looked at me oddly. Then. 
turning to the lawyer, he said, «Mungo, this 
might be an ill omen. It is a strange day for a 
question like this, eh?» 

He turned back to me. «What do you want i 
Appin?». 

«The man that lives there», said I. 
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«James of the Glens», said Colin Campbell 
thoughtfully. «Is he gathering his people, do you 
think, Mungo?». 


«Let us wait here until the soldiers come up», 
replied the lawyer. «This is dangerous country, 
sir, especially today when we are on a danger~ 
ous errand». 


Now I knew who the red-headed gentleman 
was and I tried to explain my presence. «I mean. 
you no harm», said I. «1 am not one Oo} 
‘Ardshiel’s people, nor one of yours, but an hon 
est servant of King George». 


«Good!» replied the Red Fox. «But why does 
an honest servant of King George come so far 
from his own country looking for James of the 
Glens, brother of the outlaw Ardshiel? The} 
are twelve platoons of soldiers behind me cot 
ing to enforce the King’s law. This is a bad tim 
for strangers to be looking for Appin». 


He turned again to speak to the lawyer, bi 
as he turned there came a shot from higher wy 
the hill, and at that moment Colin Campbell f 
upon the road. 


«Oh, I am dead! he cried several times. 
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The lawyer had caught him up and held him 
in his arms and the servant was standing over 
him clasping his hands. Now the wounded man 
looked from one to the other with frightened 
eyes, and there was a change in his voice which 
touched my heart. 


«Take care of yourselves», said he. «I am 
dead». 


He tried to open his eyes to look for the 
wound, but his fingers slipped and with a great 
Sigh his head rolled over and he died. 


The lawyer said not a word, but his face was 
as white as the dead man’s face. The servant 
was weeping like a child and the sheriff's officer 
had run back to call the soldiers. I stood there 
staring in horror. 


At last the lawyer laid the dead man on the 
road, and as he got to his feet I suddenly came 
to my senses. «The murderer, the murderer!» I 
cried and began to scramble up the hill as fast ag 
my legs would carry me. Only a little way from 
the road I could see more of the mountain and. 
there was the murderer not far away. He was 
big man in a black coat and was carrying a long 
gun, 


«Here!» I cried. «I see him!». 
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‘The murderer gave a quick look round and 
began to run. The next moment he had dis- 
appeared behind a part of the hill. I was running 
hard myself, when a voice called to me to stop, 
Looking back, I saw the lawyer and the sheriff's 
officer in the road below me, shouting and way- 
ing '0 me, while the red coats of the soldiers be- 
gan lo appear out of the woods. 


«Why should I come back?» I shouted, 
«Come on yourselves! ». 


‘The lawyer’s next words were to the soldiers, 
but! heard each one and they brought a ne’ 
kind of terror to my heart. «Ten pounds for the 
man who captures that boy!» he was crying. «He 
is ote of the murderers! He was put here to 
keep us in talk!». 


‘he thing came so suddenly, like thunder out 
of aclear sky, that I was amazed and helpless, 
The soldiers began to run and others to raise 
their guns and take aim at me — and still T 
stood. 


Come in here among the trees», said a voice 
close by. 


Ihardly knew what I was doing, but I obeyed, 
an as I did so bullets whistled through the 
bmiches. Just under the trees I found Alan 
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Breck standing with a fishing rod. He gave 
no greeting, but only said «Come!» and start 
running along the side of the hill towai 
Balachulish. I followed him like a sheep. N 
we ran, now we stopped, now we crawled. 
heart was bursting with the strain and I hi 
neither time to think nor breath to speak. I o1 
remember seeing with surprise that every n 
and then Alan would stand up his full heii 
and look back; and every time he did so tht 
came a great shout from the soldiers below. 


Fifteen minutes later Alan stopped, lay flat 
the heather and turned to me. «Now», said 
«It’s serious. Do as I do, for your life». 


At the same speed, but with much more ¢: 
to hide ourselves, we went back across tl 
mountain the same way that we had come. 
last, in the same wood where I had found hil 
first, Alan lay in the heather panting like a do 
and I lay beside him like a dead man. 
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Chapter 12 


The Long Journey 


Alan was the first to recover. He sat up 
side me and said, «Well, that was a hot run, 
David!». 


I said nothing and kept my face hidden. I ha 
seen murder done that day, and the poor gentl 
man who was killed was the man Alan hated, 
Here was Alan hiding in the woods. It seeme: 
to me he must be the murderer. I could ni 
look at his face. 


«Are you still tired?» he asked again. 


«No», I said. «I am not tired now and I ca} 
speak. You and I must part, Alan. I liked yor 
well, Alan, but your ways are not the same 
mine, We must part». 


«I will not leave you, David, without som 
reason», said Alan very gravely. «What is tl 
matter?». 
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Then, in a temper, I cried out to him about 
the Campbell who was lying dead upon the road. 
Who else had killed him? But Alan himself de- 
clared his innocence. «If I were going to kill a 
man», he said, «I would not carry a fishing rod 
instead of a gun. And I would not do it in my 
own country and bring trouble to my clan». He 
had seen the man who fired the shot — and he 
had led the soldiers away from him by showing 
himself during the chase. He was glad that Colin 
Campbell lay dead: he would not like to see his 
killer caught — but he himself had no part in 
the murder. 


At last I believed him. Yet although we were 
both innocent of murder, we were still in terri- 
ble danger. This was Campbell country, and if 
either of us were captured we would come be- 
fore a Campbell judge and a Campbell jury. In 
such a court we would most certainly be found 
guilty and hanged. 


«We are in the Highlands, David», said Alan, 
«and when I tell you to run, you must run». Our 
danger was as great as if we had really mur- 
dered the Campbell chieftain. «Either hide in 
the heather with me, or hang!». It was a choice 
easily made, and soon we were on our way. 
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The news of Colin Campbell's murder 
travelled fast. At every cottage we found excite- 
ment and fear. All the Stewarts were hiding 
their guns and weapons before the redcoats 
came to search their homes. There was no hope 
of finding a safe hiding-place for ourselves in 
this part of Scotland. Even James of the Glens 
sent a message that we should not come near 
him, in case he was suspected of the murder, 
Our only hope was to escape to the Lowlands 
before the redcoats could surround this country- 
side. 


I cannot tell you about the whole of our jour- 
ney, for indeed I hardly knew where we were 
going most of the time. All through the nigfht 
we walked and we ran. By morning we were in 
the Valley of Glencoe — a wild place sur+ 
rounded by bare mountains, where there were 
neither grass nor trees, but only rocks and @ 
fierce river. The soldiers were already here. A\ 
the sun came up we could see them all aroun 
us on the hillside. But before we were see! 
Alan had lifted me up on to a great rock whic! 
was hollow on top like a basin. Here we lay 
day, burning in the sun like two fish in a fryi 
pan. There were sentries all around us, but il 
last in the late afternoon, when the soldi 
were resting in the sun, we slipped out of 
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hiding place down to the ground, preferring tl 
risk of capture to slow death by thirst. Creepii 
along close to the ground, and kiding behind 
ery rock, we escaped at last to a stream whi 
we relieved our thirst. When night fell again 
were able to run more easily. By then we wi 
on top of the hills again and, by walking 
running all through the night, we reache 
place called the Heugh of Corrynakiegh. 
decided it would be safe for us to rest hers 
was a cave in a rock, surrounded by pi 
woods and with a stream nearby where we 
catch plenty of fish. For five days we lived 
happily, making a bed of heather and eating 
and porridge. Alan started teaching me ho 
use a sword, whieh he was horrified that 1 
never learned. He was an excellent sword! 
himself and I think he enjoyed showing mi 
own skill. I was never skilful, but I learne: 
least how to hold my sword. After a few 
Alan found a cottage lower down the hill, 
he was able to get news of his clan. The ¢ 
tain’s brother, James of the Glen, and his 
vants were already in prison, suspected of 
ing in the murder of Colin Campbell. But 
Government had sent out notices offering 
wards for the capture of the two men sus| 
of the actual murder — and these were 
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and myself! There was no doubt now that we 
must escape from this country as quickly as 
possible. A gallows waited for us if we were 
captured. We collected our things and set off 
again on our long journey. 

The next day was the worst of all our journey. 
We had to leave the mountains now, in order to 
find a path to the south. The path lay across 
open moors, where there was neither tree nor 
rock to hide us. From time to time we saw the 
redcoats, searching the hillsides. Only by lying 
close to the ground in the heather could we 
escape notice. We went on and on with no rest 
over the rough ground, until I thought I could 
go no further. But now Alan shamed me by de- 
claring that if I could not move myself he would 
carry me. Alan was in the right trade as a sol- 
dier; because it is the job of an officer to make 
his men fight on, even when they only want to 
lie down. All through the night we staggered on. 
By daylight we were past the greatest danger. 
Then we were able to walk on our feet like 
men, instead of crawling like babies. 

We were going down a hillside, one behind 
the other, when suddenly there was a rustle in 
the heather and three ragged men leaped out. In 
a moment we were lying on our backs with dirks 
at our throats. 
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I didn’t even care. I was so glad to stop walk- 
ing that the dirk did not worry me. I lay looking 
up into the face of the man who held it, but not 
afraid of him, and listened to Alan and the 
other whispering in Gaelic. Suddenly the dirks 
were put away and we weresittingin the heather. 


«They are Cluny’s men», said Alan. «We 
could nct have met anyone better. We must 
wait here until they can send news of my arrival 
to the chief». 


Cluny Macpherson, the chief of the great clan 
Vourich, had been one of the leaders of the 
great rebellion in 1745. I had supposed that he 
had long ago gone to France. Tired as I was, the 
surprise wakened me. 


«What!» I cried. «Is Cluny still here?». 


«Still in his own country and kept by his own 
clan», said Alan. «King George could not live 
better». 


But that was the last spark of interest I could 
feel. All the tiredness of the long flight and ter- 
ror of capture were too much for me. In the 
arms of Cluny’s gillies I was carried at last 
through dark glens into the heart of Ben Alder 
where, in a house upon a hillside, Cluny had his 
hiding place. 
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Chapter 13 


Cluny’s Cage 


The strange place to which we were taken was 
known throughout the country as Cluny’s Cage. 
It was built around a living tree in the shape of 
an egg, and it half hung, half stood on the steep 
hillside like a wasp’s nest. Inside it was large 
enough for five or six persons. 


This was only one of Cluny’s hiding places, 
where he had successfully escaped capture for so 
many years. 


When we came to the door Cluny was sitting 
there, smoking a dirty old pipe. He was very 
plainly dressed, but he had the manners of a 
king as he welcomed us to his home. Prince 
Charles himself had been entertained here, and 
from this shelter Cluny still ruled his clan. Any 
one of his ragged servants could have made a 
fortune by betraying him, but, although he 
scolded and bullied them often, their loyalty and 
love was unshakable. The men of his clan came 
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from all over the countryside to have their quar- 
rels settled. He gave his commands and thre - 
atened punishment — and his gillies trembled 
before him like children before an angry father. 

Most of the time we were with Cluny I lay ill 
and delirious on my bed. Alan and the chief's 
servants looked after me like a child. As my fev- 
er passed I lay half conscious of what was hap- 
pening around me. Most of the time Alan and 
Cluny were sitting at the table, playing cards 
with their money piled beside them. Most High- 
landers were gamblers and they would play 
cards for money all day and night. But I had al- 
ways been taught by my father to hate it. The 
sight of this game going on day after day filled 
me with disgust. At first Alan seemed to be win- 
ning, but when he came to borrow some more 
money I gave it to him without speaking, and 
turned my face to the wall. I could not under- 
stand the fever which kept him at the game 
when his own money was already gone. 


But the time I was better several days had 
passed and the worst had happened. The pre- 
cious money which Alan and I needed for our 
journey had all gone. Alan could not look at me 
when he told me, and Cluny himself with a very 
red face began to pull the money out of his 
pocket. 
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«Nonsense, nonsense, it was only a game! Of 
course you must have your money back», he ex- 
claimed, «It would be a strange thing for me to 
keep it from gentlemen in your condition! ». 


Alan said nothing, only looked on the ground, 
A gentleman must pay his debts of honour; this 
was the law by which he lived. So I settled with 
Cluny by myself. «I am a young man», I said. 
«Advise me as if I were your own son. My 
friend fairly lost our money. If you had lost he 
would have carried your money away. How can 
I accept ours back again? You can sce that 
whatever I do must be difficult for a man of 
pride». 


It was a shaming matter for us all and it 
proved to me that gambling was poor work for 
gentlemen. But Cluny took it well. «Mr. Bal+ 
four», he said. «You have the spirit of a gentle 
man. You may take this money — it is what 
would tell my son to do — and here is my han 
with it!». 


We parted with Cluny as friends, but the 
damage was done between Alan and myself. 
I marched on with him we said nothing to each 
other. I was angry and proud. Alan was an, 
and ashamed. 
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We walked all that day and ate our supper 
and went to bed without another word. 


We were three days like this, travelling over 
strange mountains, blown by the wind and con- 
tinually wet with rain. By day we slept in the 
wet heather and by night we climbed rough hills 
and rocks. We never dared to light a fire and 
our only food was cold porridge and a little 
meat. As for drink, we had plenty of water. I 
was never warm and had a pain in my side 
which never left me. When I slept in my wet 
bed, with rain above and mud below me, I 
dreamed again about all the worst adventures 
had seen — the climb in the tower of Shaws, the 
death of Ransome, the murder of Colin Camp: 
bell. 


During all this time we rarely spoke to each 
other. To tell the truth, I was nearly dying, 
which is my only excuse. But in any case I was 
always an unforgiving boy, slow to anger, bul 
slower to forgive. Now I was angry with bot! 
my companion and myself. For two days Ala 
was untiringly kind. He was silent, indeed, but 
always ready to help and always hoping that my 
anger would pass. But I refused all his help ani 
would not even look at him. At last, when fo: 
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the ninth time I roughly refused his offer to car- 
ry my pack, even Alan gave up trying to help 
me. Instead he began teasing me and laughing 
at me for being a Lowlander and a Whig. 


All the time I was feeling worse and worse. I 
could hardly bear the pain in my side, and at 
last I began to feel that I could not go on any 
further. Then, all at once, there came to me the 
wish to let loose my anger at Alan and to finish 
with my life. 

He had just called me «Whig» again. I stop- 

ed. 

4 «Mr. Stewart», I said, in a trembling voice, 
«you are older than I am and should know your 
manners You have been chased like a coward 
from the battlefield by Campbells and by Whigs. 
You should speak of them as of your betters». 


Alan stood quite still. «This is a pity», he said 
at last. «You called me a coward. Some things 
cannot be forgotten». 


«I never asked you to forget it», said I. «1 am 
not a boaster like yourself. Come on! I am 
ready». And, drawing my sword, I stood wait- 
ing, as Alan himself had taught me. 


«David!» he cried. «Are you mad? I cannot 
fight you, David. It would be murder». 
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«You should have thought of that when you 
insulted me», said I. 


He stood for a moment in great puzzlement, 
«It’s the truth», he said at last. «It’s the bare 
truth». Then he drew his sword. But, before I 
could touch his blade with my own, he had 
thrown it from him and had himself fallen on 
the ground «No, no», he kept saying, «no, no — 
I cannot, I cannot!». 


At this, the last of my anger went out of me. 
I found myself only sick and sorry. I would have 
given anything to take back what I had said. But 
who can recapture a word once spoken? I re- 
membered then all Alan’s kindness and courage 
in the past. And I also remembered my insults 
to him, and knew that I had lost a good friend 
forever. I thought I would die where I stood. 


This gave me a thought. No apology would 
mend what I had said. But perhaps a cry for 
help would bring Alan back to my side. I put 
my pride away. «Alan», I said, «if you cannot 
help me, I must die here». 


He sat up and looked at me. 


«it’s true», I said. «I’m finished. Oh, help me 
to a house — I'll die there easier». I did not 
need to pretend. I spoke in a weeping voice that 
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would have softened a heart of stone. «I have a 
pain in my side like a red-hot iron. I cannot 
breathe. If I die, will you forgive me, Alan? In 
my heart I loved you well, even when I was 
angriest». 


«Hush, hush, don’t say that», cried Alan. 
«Now lean on me hard, David. Let me get my 
arm around you. There will be a friend’s house 
nearby. Davie, I have neither sense nor kind- 
ness. I couldn’t remember you were just a boy. 
Davie, you'll have to try to forgive me». All the 
time he was nearly crying himself. 


«Alan, let's say no more about it», I cried. 
«Oh, but my pain is bad. Is there no house, 
Alan?». 


«I'll find a house for you, Davie», Alan said 
bravely. And, although he was a foot shorter 
than I was, he would have carried me if he 
could. 


«Alan, what makes you so good to me?» I 
cried. «What makes you care for such a thank- 
less fellow?». 


«Indeed, I don’t know», said Alan. «For I 
thought that what I liked about you was that 
you never quarrelled — yet now I like you bet- 
ter!», 
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Chapter 14 


The Trick 


Alan knocked at the door of the very first 
house to which we came. This was not a very 
safe thing to do in the Braes of Balquhidder. 
This part of the Highlands was occupied by 
members of many different clans. Some were 
friendly to the Stewarts and some were not. For- 
tunately, the first house to which we came be- 
longed to a Maclaren, who knew of Alan and 
welcomed him. 


Here I was put to bed at once. A doctor was 
brought and, either because he was a very good 
doctor or because I was a very young, strong 
man, I lay in bed for only a week and was able 
to start on my journey again in less than a 
month. All this time Alan would not leave me, 
although I begged him to escape without me. 
He hid during the day in a nearby wood, and 
every night he came to the house to visit me. Of 
course I was pleased to see him, and Mrs. Mac- 
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laren thought nothing too good for such a guest. 
Her husband had a pair of pipes in his house 
and we had a merry time during my recovery 
with music all night long. 


Once or twice the soldiers were near our hid- 
ing place, but I lay there unquestioned. Yet be- 
fore I Jeft everyone in Balquhidder knew I was 
with the Maclarens., People came to the house 
and the news quickly spread. The notices offer- 
ing rewards for the capture of Alan and myself 
were everywhere, and I even had one in my 
bedroom! Yet, although so many people could 
have become rich by a word to the soldiers, no 
one betrayed me. These Highland clansmen can 
keep a secret for a hundred years. 

In the beautiful warm weather of August I 
was allowed to go on my way. By then we had 
so little money that I feared we would starve if 
we did not soon reach Mr. Rankeillor, the 
lawyer. There I could claim my inheritance, like 
the hero in a story. Only the River Forth lay be- 
tween us and the Lowlands. The main road over 
the river is across the Bridge of Stirling, where 
many great battles have been fought. We went 
there first, hoping that the search for us would 
have stopped by now. But as we lay by night 
near the bridge, we could see that sentries were 
still on guard and that there was no chance of 
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escape this way. I then wanted to cross over one 
of the fords, where we could walk through the 
shallow water of the river. But Alan would not 
allow it. Neither of us could swim and the fords, 
too, would be well guarded. We must walk to 
the Firth of Forth, he said, where the river 
broadened into the sea and where the redcoats 
would not expect us to cross. 


«How are we to cross the broad firth?» I 
asked. 


«There are things called boats», said Alan. 


«Ay, and there is a thing called money», said 
I, «But as we have neither one nor the other, 
they are not much use to us». 


«Do you think so?» asked Alan. 
«I do», said I. 


«David», said he, «you’re a boy with little im- 
agination and less faith. If I cannot find a boat, 
I'll make one — and if necessary I shall make a 
man to row the boat. So don’t bother me with 
your nonsense, but just walk and let Alan think 
for you», 


So all night we walked and by morning we 
came to a little village called Limekilns, where I 
could sit and look across the river to the town of 
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Queen’s Ferry. I could see the smoke going up 
from the villages and farms on the Lowland 
side, and I knew that Mr. Rankeillor’s house 
was there, where riches waited for me. But here 
I was on the other side, dressed in rags, with 
three shillings in my pocket, the redcoats look- 
ing for me and an outlaw for my friend. 


«Oh, Alan», I said, «think of it! The birds can 
cross the river, the boats can cross the river — 
every one can cross, except me! Oh, man, it’s 
heartbreaking!». 


But Alan was thinking. We had bought some 
bread and cheese in a small inn. Now he asked 
me whether I had noticed the girl who served 
us. Indeed I had, for she was a pretty girl. 


«Well, then», said Alan, «you have a hand- 
some, ragged, hungry look, David, which will 
help us very well. I want the girl to feel sorry 
for you. Come on, turn round and we'll go back 
to the inn to get that boat of ours». 

When we got to the village he made me hang 
on his arm as if I were nearly dead. Although I 
was almost laughing, I knew this game was a 
matter of life or death for us both. The girl at 
the inn was as kindhearted as we hoped. Soon 
she was running about, getting food for me as I 
lay in a chair looking as if I were truly ill. 
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«Has he no friends?» she asked in a tearful 
voice. 


«Indeed he has, if only we could get to 
them!» exclaimed Alan. «He has rich friends, 
and beds to sleep in and food to eat and doctors 
to look after him. But here he must die like a 
beggar». 


«Why is that?» asked the girl. 


«My dear, I cannot safely say», said Alan, 
«but I shall whistle a tune...» He whistled a tune 
called «Charlie is my darling», which everyone 
in Scotland knew was a song of the outlaw Jaco- 
bites. 


«Hush!» she said, looking over her shoulder 
at the door. «But he is so young!». 

«He is old enough to hang!» said Alan rough- 
ly, and she ran out of the room. I was very 
angry at being called a Jacobite and treated like 
a child. But Alan was right, because these were 
small things compared with our lives, and that 
kind girl was to be the one who saved us. When 
she came back with more food for us — saying 
that, as her father was away, we need not pay 
for it — I could see that she was in great trouble 
of mind. Then I thought of a way to show her 
that she could help us without doing wrong. 
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«Did you ever hear of Mr. Rankeillor in 
Queen’s Ferry?» I asked. 
«Of course», she said. 


«Well, I am going to his house. So you can 
understand that I am no criminal. And I will tell 
you something else. Although I am in danger of 
my life, King George has no better friend in all 
Scotlar.d than myself». 


Her face brightened — though Alan’s dar- 
kened. «Mr. Rankeillor is a respectable man», 
she said. «You can trust me. I shall help you to 
cross the river», 


That very night she herself got a boat and row- 
ed us across in the dark. We could say nothing 
too great in praise of her courage and kindness, 
After she had left us on the shore Alan stood 
for some time, shaking his head and saying over 
and over «A very fine girl, David. A very fine girl!», 


Now we had to find Mr. Rankeillor. I had to 
do this by myself, because Alan was a hunted 
man here in the Lowlands. So I left him in a 
field and we agreed that, when I came to collect 
him, I should whistle a little Highland tune that 
he taught me. The memory of that tune will run 
in my head when I lie dying, and it will remind 
me of Alan sitting there in his hiding place and 
teaching it to me while the sun came up. 
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Chapter 15 


A Strange Chance 


I arrived in Queen’s Ferry while people were 
just getting out of bed, and as the town 
wakened up I began to realise how little hope 
there was of proving to anyone my rights, or 
even my name. In my rags and dirt I could not 
hope to find Mr. Rankeillor or make him be- 
lieve my story. People were looking at me so 
suspiciously that I did not have the courage to 
ask them where the lawyer lived. So I went up 
and down the streets, like a dog that had lost its 
master, all morning long. It was late when I 
stopped to rest outside a very fine, large house, 
wondering what to do next. The door opened 
and out came a respectable, kindly looking man 
with a clever face, spectacles and fine clothes, I 
was in such rags that everyone who saw me 
looked at me twice. This gentleman was so sur- 
prised by my poor appearance that he came 
straight across to me and asked what I was 
doing. 
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I told him that I had come to Queen’s Ferry 
on business, and that I was looking for the 
house of Mr. Rankeillor. 


«Why», said he, «that is this house; and, by a 
strange chance, I myself am Mr. Rankeillor! But 
I don’t know your face!». 


«My name is David Balfour», I said. 


«David Balfour!» he exclaimed, with great 
surprise. «And where have you come from, Mr. 
David Balfour?» he asked, looking at me very 
closely. 


«I have come from a great many strange 
places, sir», I said, «but I think it would be bet- 
ter to talk in a more private place». 


He thought for a while, looking first at me 
and then at the street. «Yes», he said at last. 
«That would be best, no doubt». He took me 
into his house, calling out to the servants that he 
was going to be busy all morning in his study. 


It was easier than I expected to tell Mr. 
Rankeillor the story of my adventures. Some of 
them he had already heard about. On the very 
day of my shipwreck Mr. Campbell of Essen- 
dean had walked into his office, asking for news 
of me. Mr. Rankeillor had at that time never 
heard of me, but he soon made enquiries. Uncle 
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Ebenezer admitted having seen me, but pre- 
tended to have given me large sums of money 
(which no one believed) and to have sent me to 
Europe to finish my education. Unfortunately 
for Uncle Ebenezer, very soon afterwards Cap- 
tain Hoseason returned to Queen’s Ferry and 
announced that I had been drowned in the ship- 
wreck, But no one knew why I had been on the 
ship. 

Now I was able to tell Mr. Rankeillor how I 
had been kidnapped and to explain where I had 
been during the two months since the ship- 
wreck. Before I began I made him promise nev- 
er to repeat any information about Alan — and 
then I told him about my journey. I only con- 
cealed, at his own request, the names of the 
Highlanders with whom I had been living. Alan 
himself, for instance, we called «Mr. Thomson», 
So if ever Mr. Rankeillor were asked if he had 
heard of these outlaws, he could truthfully 
answer «No!» 


«Well, well», said the lawyer when I had quite 
finished, «this is a great story of yours. You 
must write about it one day. You have shown a 
remarkable talent for getting into trouble, and, 
yes, on the whole, for behaving well when in 
trouble. This Mr. Thomson seems a gentleman 
of great character, though perhaps a little vio- 
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lent. But you are right to be as loyal to him as 
he was loyal to you. Well, well, these days are 
fortunately over, and I think you are near the 
end of your troubles». 


Later, after he had given me clean clothes and 
a good meal, he told me about my own family. I 
had never understood why my father had hidden 
himself in Essendean. The trouble really started 
with a love affair. Apparently Uncle Ebenezer 
had once been a handsome boy, though it was 
difficult now to imagine this. My father and he 
had fallen in love with the same lady and when 
the lady preferred my father, Uncle Ebenezer 
could not get over it. He screamed and wept 
and went to bed; and his silly family stood 
round the bed and wept too. My father was a 
good, kind man, but, said Mr. Rankeillor, he 
was very weak. He preferred books and peace 
to all this trouble. Instead of laughing at his 
brother, he took him seriously. In the end it had 
been agreed that my father would have the lady 
and a small pension; but, to comfort him, Uncle 
Ebenezer would have the estate! So it happened 
that my father lived the rest of his life in pover- 
ty, and I was born in a cottage, although I was 
the rightful heir of Shaws. Fortunately, howev- 
er, my father could not give away my own right 
to the estate. My uncle could not prevent me 
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taking Shaws, although he might start a long 
lawsuit, which would be expensive. Mr. Rankeil- 
lor and I agreed that it would be a disgrace to 
my family if our quarrel were fought out in the 
law courts. For a long time we talked and 
thought about the best way to make my uncle 
agree to my rights without a legal battle. 


That evening Mr. Rankeillor and his clerk, 
Torrance, went with me to find Alan. I went 
first along the road, whistling the Gaelic tune he 
had taught me, and I was delighted at last to see 
him come out of hiding. At the sight of my new 
clothes his own face brightened, and as soon as 
! had explained our plan he jumped up like a 
new man. 


«It is a very good idea of yours», said he, 
«and you could find no better man than Alan 
Breck to carry it through. It is not a thing every- 
one could do; it requires a gentleman of unusual 
intelligence». 


Mr. Rankeillor now came up and I introduced 
him to Alan, whom he still preferred to call 
«Mr. Thomson». (He had taken care, also, to 
leave his spectacles at home; so if ever he were 
asked to describe the Highland gentleman whom 
he met that night, he could honestly say that he 
had not properly seen him). 
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began to knock. 
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Chapter 16 


A Fair Agreement 


For some time Alan beat on the door and his 
knocking was not answered. At last, however, I 
heard a window gently open and knew my uncle 
was looking out. He could just see the 
of Alan on the doorstep, but wi 
were hidden. 


«What's this?» he said at last it treAlbling 
voice. «This is no st i 
people. What do you: 


«Is that you. 
«Take 
when the: 


jalfour?» asked Alan. 
gun. They're nasty things 


«I have no wish to shout my name about the 
place», said Alan, «but I can tell you my busi- 
ness in one word — David». 
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«What did you say?» cried my uncle in a 
changed voice. 


«Shall I tell you the rest of the name?» asked 
Alan. 


There was a silence, and then my uncle said, 
«Perhaps I had better let you in». 


«You may think so», said Alan, «but the 
question is — Would I come in? | think that this 
doorstep is the best place to talk business — and 
I shall do so here or nowhere». 


My uncle was a little surprised a this, but at 
last he shut the window, came downstairs, and 
unlocked the door. 


«You see I have my gun», he siid, as he came 
slowly out and sat on the doorstep. «If you 
come a step nearer I shall shoot you. 


«Well, then», said Alan, «I shall tell you my 
business quickly. You can see for yourself that I 
am a Highland gentleman. Now, a ship was 
wrecked on the Isle of Mull a litle while ago, 
and a gentleman of my family who lives near 
there found a boy half-drowned. So he took him 
to an old castle, and there the boy has been 
kept until now. My friends are alittle wild, Mr. 
Balfour. Hearing that the boy wa your nephew, 
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they sent me to have a talk with you. I might as 
well say now that unless you agree to pay a fair 
sum of money, Mr. Balfour, you are not likely 
to see the boy again. For my friends», added 
Alan simply, «are not very rich». 


My uncle scratched his head. «I don’t care», 
he said at last. «He was never a good lad and I 
cannot help him». 


«Now, now, sir», said Alan. «You cannot 
allow your own brother's son to be left like this! 
If you did, and people knew about it, you 
wouldn't be very popular, I think». 


«I’m not very popular now», said Ebenezer, 
«and anyway, no one would know about it». 


«Except David himself», said Alan. «You see, 
my friends thought there were two ways of 
doing this business. Either you like David 
enough to pay to get him back. Or else you 
have good reasons for not wanting him back and 
would pay us to keep him. Either way, you will 
pay.» 


My uncle did not answer, but moved uneasily 
in his seat. «Come, sir», cried Alan. «Remem- 
ber, I am a gentleman. I bear the king’s own 
name. I have no time to waste. You don’t want 
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the lad back. Very well. Answer me now — in 
two words, do you want the lad killed or 
kept?». 


«Oh, sir», cried Ebenezer, «Oh, sir! That’s 
not the right way to speak!». 


«Killed or kept?» repeated Alan. 


«Oh, kept, kept!» wailed my uncle, «I’m an 
honest man and even if I have to pay for it, I 
shall pay for it. Besides, you forget he was my 
own brother's son!». 


«Well», said Alan, «and what will the price 
be? Killing the boy would have been easier. 
Keeping him will be a troublesome business. 
Now, first I must know one small thing. How 
much did you pay Hoseason for kidnapping 
David?». 


«It’s a lie, it’s a lie!» cried my uncle. «He was 
never kidnapped. Whoever told you that was 
lying!». 

«Why, you silly old man», cried Alan. 
«Hoseason and | are partners. He told me about 
this himself, so you do no good by lying. The 
point is, what did you pay him?». 

«Did he tell you himself?» asked my uncle. 


«That’s my business». 
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«Well», said my uncle, «I don’t care what he 
said. He lied. The truth is that I gave him twen- 
ty pounds. But, of course, he was going to sell 
the boy in Carolina and he would have made 
some more money by that, you see». 


«Thank you, Mr. Thomson, that is all we 
need to hear», said Mr. Rankeillor stepping for- 
ward. Then very politely, he said, «Good- 
evening, Mr. Balfour». 


«Good-evening, Uncle Ebenezer», said I. 


«it’s a warm night, Mr. Balfour», added Torr- 
ance. 


Not a word said my uncle. He just sat where 
he was and stared at us, like a man turned to 
stone. Alan took his gun away and Mr. Rankeil- 
lor took him by the arm and led him into the 
kitchen where the fire was out. There we re- 
joiced in our success, but, at the same time, 
with a little pity for my uncle’s shame. 


«Come, come, Mr. Ebenezer», said the 
lawyer at last. «You must not be too unhappy, 
for I promise we shall not be too severe....» 
Then, turning to me and taking me by the hand, 
«Mr. David», he said, «I wish you joy in your 
good fortune, which I believe is well deserved». 
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I thanked him warmly, but it was to Alan, 
who was my chief friend and ally, that I gave 
the warmest embrace. Soon the fire was lighted 
and we sat down to eat a good supper out of the 
basket that Torrance had carried with him. The 
lawyer and my uncle went into the next room 
where they stayed for about an hour. They came 
to a fair agreement on which my uncle and I 
shook hands. 


Although I myself had come safely home I 
still had to look after Alan, to whom I owed so 
much. I talked about this to Mr. Rankeillor ear- 
ly next morning, walking to and fro in front of 
the House of Shaws. My heart sometimes 
jumped with pride as I saw before me the fields 
and woods which were now mine. 


Mr. Rankeillor had no doubt about my duty 
to my friend; I must help him to escape from 
Scotland at any risk. The lawyer provided me 
with plenty of money to do all that would be 
necessary. But there was another thing troubling 
me. I wished to clear my name of the accusation 
of murder that I had seen on notices in so many 
Highland villages. Although I knew that it might 
be dangerous. I felt that now I must go to the 
Advocate-General in Edinburgh and tell him the 
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true story of the murder of Colin Campbell, as I 
had seen it myself. Until this was done I could 
not enjoy my inheritance. 


When Alan and I set out for Edinburgh we 
had no idea when we should meet again. We 
talked of what I should say to 
General and how I should 
him to France. I joked with him it iis name 
of «Mr. Thomson», joke it 
my new clothes ai 
we were near 


At last we to the place where t 


part! 
Goodbye», said Alan, and neg Mis hand. 


-bye», I said @ his hand a lit- 
tle squeeze, I went off the hill. 

Neither of 
face; but, 
felt so’ 


"looked the other in the 
ent on to the city of Edinburgh, 
and lonesome. 


Note: In the novel of Catriona, by the Scottish writer R.L. 
Stevenson, David Balfour meets his friend Alan Breck 
again, and finally finds a pretty bride. 
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